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The following is the story of 
Vladimir Vaisberg’s survival of World 
War II as he told it in 1993. 

H | remember my capture during 
World War II very vividly. My 
troop was in Misichansk, and we 
received word that the German Army 
was approaching, so we retreated to 
Baehhaviran. Vo/OS HI, 

We were unable to go any fur¬ 
ther because there was a river ahead of 
us. But the Germans were not far 
behind, so our commander told us to 
swim across the river and told those 
who could not swim that they needed 
to find some boards and float across. 
So I, along with the others who could 
swim, put all of my clothes and docu¬ 
ments into a man-made raft and pre¬ 
pared to swim. 

No sooner did I get into the 
water when I spotted four German 
planes flying above me. They shot at 
the raft and it sank to the bottom of 
the river, along with the soldier who 
had been in it. I kept swimming, com¬ 
pletely naked, and I saw one of the sol¬ 
diers in my troop who was barely able 
to swim. I grabbed him and we made it 
across. 

We were now in Voroshilovdgrad, 



and my hands became my only cloth¬ 
ing. But soon I was able to obtain some 
ragged clothing from fellow soldiers 
who were already there and we all 
headed to Stalingrad. 

When we got to Stalirpgrad, I saw 
German planes hovering above us once 
again, and soon we were surrounded 
by German soldiers followed by some 
200 tanks. 

We had very little ammunition, 
so it was useless to fight. The German 
Army forced us into Roots, where 
already there were about 10,000 pris¬ 
oners of war. 

We were fed nothing but a few 
scraps of bread and horses’ insides. 
Every day, 10 to 15 soldiers had to be 
carried out of the camp. They had died 
because the horses’ insides were 
undercoated and had poisoned the 
men. After several days of this, the 
Germans asked if there were any Jews 
or Communists among us. Nobody said 
a word. None of the soldiers in my 
troop knew that I was Jewish, except 
for Nikolai. Nikolai, however, was a 
Communist, and had in turn been 
afraid that I might betray him, but 
both of us kept one another’s secret. 

Since my documents had sunk to 
the bottom of the river, I was able to 
give the Germans a non-Jewish-sound- 
ing name. I had decided to use 
“Valikov” as my last name, and so I 
became known as Vladimir 
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Mikhailovich 
Valikov. 

A few days 
later, 20 of us were 
taken to work in a 
hospital, i worked 
there for a while 
and, still, no one 
knew I was Jewish. 

Back when we had 
gotten captured by 
the Germans, there 
were about 10,000 
of us, so they did not 
check us individual¬ 
ly. But there had 
been maybe 20 Jews 
who were discovered. They were taken 
away, and not much later, the rest of 
us heard gunshots. Those soldiers were 
all dead. Upon hearing those gunshots, 
I felt physically ill because I believed 
that sooner or later, I would share in 
their fate. 

When I worked in the hospital, 
we were driven into the forest to chop 
firewood. One day, when we delivered 
the wood to the hospital kitchen, one 
woman pointed at me and cried, “Look 
at him! He doesn’t look Russian.” This 
woman was living with the German 
who was head of the camp, so I got the 
idea that she might tell him to look 
into my identity more closely. 

I went up to the second floor of 
the hospital building and i got some 
rope and found a stool. I measured 
everything and made a noose out of 
the rone. Should thev start to scruti- 
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nize me, I would go 
and hang myself. My 
plan was to hang 
myself before 8ictu3lly 
getting discovered, 
for the safety of my 
fellow soldiers, who in 
turn would have been 
punished, possibly 
killed, for keeping 
quiet about my iden¬ 
tity. It would not have 
made any difference 
that none of them — 
except for Nikolai — 
were aware of my 
identity in the first 
place. But several days passed and no 
one said anything, but I kept the rope 
in my bag, just in case. 

Then the day arrived when we 
needed to bathe. What was I to do? I 
was circumcised, and the discovery of 
this would mean my imminent death. 

So that morning, I was the first to run 
in and bathe. We had to turn in our 
clothes for disinfecting, and after I had 
done so, I quickly went into the show¬ 
er before anyone else arrived. As the 
other soldiers walked in, I grabbed a 
bit of soap and lathered it onto my peii/'^TB 
drg&n in order to cover it. 

I needed to think carefully about 
every move I made. I got out of the 
shower before anyone else in order to 
be the first to grab my clothes. But 
there was a delay in drying them, 
so I had to sit on a bench and 
wait. I nut one lee over the other 





and prayed. Finally, my clothes were 
ready, so I grabbed them and quickly 
slipped on my underpants. Then, I was 
able to relax. Such was my first bathing 
experience as a POW. 

We were usually driven to and 
from the hospital for work, but it was a 
far drive, so it was decided that we 
would live in the hospital basement. It 
was very cold and moldy, and I fre¬ 
quently got sick. Fvery day, we were 
made to chop wood in the 
snow. Never in my life 


In order to 


my head while carrying a wounded 
soldier. The concerned woman band¬ 
aged my head, possibly saving my life 
in the process, for this kept me from 
having to bathe. 

But the following week we were, 
for some unknown reason, required to 
bathe again. I told a translator that I 
could not go because my head was still 
bandaged, and the German officer 
replied that he did not care whether i 
bathed or not. I was spared 
once again. Then I started 


had I held such a massive p|-ggg|-|jg my lifB, to “My God, what 


saw, but I worked as effi 
ciently as anyone else and 
I never complained. I 
could not afford complain 
at all, because people 
were always saying that 
Jews are inferior for being 
weak and sickly, so in 
order to preserve my life, 

I toiled through the frost without say¬ 
ing a word about my health. 

Two months later, it was time to 
bathe again. What was I to do? I cer¬ 
tainly did not want to repeat my previ¬ 
ous nerve-wracking experience, so 
instead, I slammed my head several 
times against a door. Then I staggered 
into a hospital room where four 
Russian women had been put to work 
bandaging wounded German soldiers. 
Upon seeing me, one of them 
exclaimed, “Vladimir! Look! You have 
biood coming out of your forehead!” i 
explained that it had been dark in one 
of the hallways and that I had bumped 


I toiled through 
the frost 
without saying 
a word about 
my health. 


can I do next? I cannot 
keep coming up with 
excuses to keep from 
bathing. Should I just kill 
myself right now?” But 
then I realized that I would 
not even be able to do that 
because I no longer had 
the rope. 

In 1943, we received an order to 
move the hospital to a different loca¬ 
tion. Before we moved, the Germans 
wanted to take a bath, and they need¬ 
ed somebody to add logs to the fire in 
order to keep the water warm, so I 
gladly obliged. This kept me from 
going in to bathe with the Russians. 

Two months later, I did this 
same job. The Russians had called me 
over to bathe, but I told them that I 
was needed to keep the fire burning 
and would go later. From that point on, 
the iower half of my body did 
not come into contact with 
water. I would hastily wash my \, 





hair, arms and chest with water from a 
bucket. I had to do this very quickly so 
that nobody would catch me and 
become suspicious. 

One day, I realized that I had to 
escape. I discussed this with a Russian 
soidier named Koiya, and we devised a 

plan. There were some _ 

Russians who did the hos¬ 
pital’s laundry, and they 
were to help us get to the 
Partisans. The Russians 


I mould hastily 
mash my hair, 
arms and chest 


so the German officer recounted what 
had taken place, and left after the 
guards assured him that I was not a 
Partisan. 

But I was in trouble. I told the 
guards that I had been sent for the 
laundry, and that the workers there 

_ had been asleep, so I had 

just walked out. Then they 
wanted to know why I had 
been alone, so I told them 
that Kolya was supposed to 


gave us directions to the |J(ater from have joined me, but that he 


a bucket. 

I had to do this 
uery quickly so 
that nobody 
mould catch me 
and become 
suspicious. 


Partisans’ whereabouts, 
and we memorized these 
directions before destroy¬ 
ing them, in case we got 
caught. I had noticed a 
hole in one of the fences 
that surrounded us, and 
we decided that we would 
approach it from differ¬ 
ent directions before 
crawling through it. 

The day before our 
escape, a German officer named Karl 
unwittingly facilitated our escape plan 
by ordering us to take the laundry 
back from the wash the following 
morning. So the next morning, I 
crawled through the hole and waited 
for Kolya. He did not show up, so I 
started walking alone. I was soon 
stopped at gunpoint by a German offi¬ 
cer who mistook me for a Partisan. I 
toid him that 1 worked at the hospital, 
so he took me back there to make sure. 
When we arrived at the hospital, the 
guards asked me what had happened, 


had never shown up. So 
Karl and some other offi¬ 
cers were called in to 
decide what was to become 
of me. They had decided to 
send me off to a concentra¬ 
tion camp, where Jews 
were being gassed. “He’s 
probably not Russian, any¬ 
way,” one of them had 
remarked, but none of 
them ever tried to find out 

for sure. 

I was trembling inside, but I had 
to maintain my composure. I was told 
to get my things ready, for I was to 
leave the following day. Kolya, who felt 
responsible for what had happened, 
knew Karl’s mistress, that Russian 
woman who had bandaged my head. 
Kolya told her that my grim punish¬ 
ment had been the result of a misun¬ 
derstanding and that she had to help 
me. I do not know what she said 
to Karl, but instead of being sent / 
to meet my death, I wound up 




“Vou are 
either a 
translator or 
a spy!” he 
exclaimed. 


cleaning toilets 
and was held in 
solitary con¬ 
finement for 
two weeks. 

Shortly after¬ 
ward, we 

received word 
that the Russian Army was advancing 
toward German-occupied territory. 
The Germans made a decision to with¬ 
draw from where we all were, but had 
also decided to take us prisoners with 
them. Upon learning of this, I turned to 
my confidant, Nikolai, and said that if 
we go with them, we were dead men for 
sure. 


We had gone into the woods with 
some Germans that evening, but heavy 
snowfall prevented us from driving 
back, so they occupied a house that 
was nearby. Nikolai and I were each 
carrying a sack of supplies, and there 
was no room for them in the house, so 
we told the Germans that we were 
going outside to put the sacks down, 
but instead of returning, we started 
running. 

It was snowing very hard, and it 
was around three ‘o’ clock in the morn¬ 
ing. We ran toward a small shack, and 
when we reached it, the old woman liv¬ 
ing there let us in. She fed us, gave us 
civilian clothes to wear, and hid us in 
her attic. By dawn, we were off, and 
weaved our way behind houses so as 
not to be seen. 

Not too long afterward, we spot¬ 
ted a Russian soldier walking along the 


road. We decided to approach him 
immediately, so that he would not start 
shooting at us from afar. When we got 
close enough, we told him that we were 
prisoners of war who had just escaped. 
But he did not believe us. He said that 
we were spies and that he was taking 
us to his superiors. 

We reached his superiors and 
told them everything that had hap¬ 
pened to us. We had been prisoners of 
war for one year and three months. 
When one of the officers asked about 
my nationality and I told him that I 
was Jewish, he became outraged. 

“What do you mean you are a 
Jew? How can you be a Jew if you are 
still alive? You are either a translator 
or a spy!” he exclaimed. So I told all of 
them to talk to Nikolai, who had been 
with me the whole time and told them 
the same things that I had said. 

“Well, what should we do with 
you two?” they had asked. “Don’t the 
two of you know about Stalin’s procla¬ 
mation? It states that a Russian soldier 
must never allow himself to be cap¬ 
tured, or else he will be shot by the 
Russians upon return.” 

“What do you mean, ‘shot’?” 
Nikolai asked. “Here we are, we 
escaped from the German Army one 
year and three months into captivity, 
we are so lucky to be alive, and you 
want to shoot us? We have wives and 
children!” 

The two of us were almost - m 
in tears. The head officer then i* w \ 
asked me what division I had 1 J 










served in, and when I told him, he real¬ 
ized that I had been in his division in 
Stalingrad. He had personally escaped 
capture by getting into his car on the 
premise that he was going to go find a 
different route — while we soldiers 
were left to die. So, he believed our 
story and told us to go and see the 
Russian Army that was nearest 
Romania. He told us that we would 
have to pay for our guilt — letting the 
German soldiers capture us alive — 
with our blood. 

When Nikolai and I arrived at 
our destination, we had to endure the 
same line of questioning over and over 
again. Everybody found it very diffi¬ 
cult to believe that I had survived 
among Germans 
for more than a 
year without being 
discovered. But 
finally, they 

believed our story. 

But Nikolai 
was sent to do 
repair work on air¬ 
planes, while I was sent to Poland to 
fight on the front. I, along with 10 oth¬ 
ers, had to go in front of the rest of the 
army to spot out the Germans. We were 
doing this in a field one day, and as we 
were turning to leave, I heard gun¬ 
shots. A bullet had entered my chest, 
puncturing my lung, going through my 
shoulder blade, and exited through my 
back. It missed my heart by two mil¬ 
limeters. I had been crouching a bit 
when it hit me. Had I been more 


upright, it probably would have killed 
me on impact. I ended up down in a 
ditch with blood gushing out of my 
mouth. One of the soldiers tried to 
bandage my wound, but it was difficult 
because there were bullets flying all 
around us. The soldier told me that the 
wound was too serious for him to 
bandage and that he would have to go 
and get help. I panicked because sol¬ 
diers frequently made such promises 
and never returned, but this one kept 
his word. 

I was carried to a nearby house 
that had a doctor who refused to help 
me, however, because what happened 
to the soldiers in my brigade was not 
his responsibility, he said. So one of 

my feiiow soldiers 
told the doctor 
that if he did not 
help me, he would 
be shot on the 
spot. For those on 
the front, human 
life means as much 
as a fly’s, and a 
soldier will not think twice about 
killing his fellow man. So the doctor 
bandaged me up as best he could, but 
I still needed to be taken to a hospital. 

Getting to the hospital was diffi¬ 
cult. The Germans were all around us, 
and it took me two days to get there 
because the route was so dangerous. 

1 was in the hospital for nearly 
three months. As I was starting to 
regain my strength, a soldier / A 
burst into the hospital and Vv 


Nikolai mas sent to do 
repair mork on 
airplanes, mhile I mas 
sent to Poland to fight 
on the front. 




announced that we were being sur¬ 
rounded by Germans. Everyone who 
was able to walk was urged to leave, 
and a car was promised to arrive later 
for those who could not walk. I forced 
myself to my feet and started walking 
toward the front, where we were told it 
was more safe. I was walking very slow¬ 
ly, and luckily, I saw that a friend of 
mine was driving one of the cars. He let 
me climb into it, but he had to pile 
about one dozen mortally wounded 
men on top of my chest. 

We arrived at a hospital, and 
thereof stayed for a while. It was 1944, 
and the war was still raging. I found 
out later that those men who were 



unable to walk and were left in the 
hospital I that had been surrounded 
were all, in fact, found shot in their 
beds shortly after I had fled in my 
friend’s car. 

After I recovered, I was lucky 
enough have a duty where, like Nikolai, 
all I had to do was repair airplanes. I 
did this until the war ended in 1945, 
when I was allowed to return home. 

I was so happy to see my wife, 
who had been informed that I was 
missing in action. My daughter was if 
years old when I returned home. The 
war had taken all but six months of her 
from me. 

hut 1 was stiii iiving in fear 
because of Stalin’s proclamation 
with regard to my prisoner-of-war 
status, which had previously been 
pointed out to me during the war. 
Former prisoners of war like myself 
were being sentenced to 25 years of 
hard iabor in Siberia. It was only a 
matter of time. 

But in 1958, which was five 
years after Stalin’s death, the 
Soviet Union recognized me as a 
war hero. Only then did I deem it 
safe to share my story with my 
children. Share what really hap¬ 
pened in the war. 

I am now 83 years old and I 
remember the war as clearly as I 
remember yesterday. I do not want 
my experience to be repeated by 

anybody else ever, and I pray _ 9 

that someday there will be f 
peace in the world... ** 


life 
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